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THE WATER BONDS 

WHY THE CITIZENS’ TAXES ARE HIGH 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK 

VOTE FOR BELIEVERS IN PROGRESS 
BASED ON KINGLY THEORY 


Progress 


“Do you see that hill up there, and the moon above it?” 


Hills to climb, an alluring goal 
at the top—this for everyone signi- 
fies progress .. no slipping back . . 


no standing still. 


“Progress” is the theme chosen 
by the San Francisco District, Cal- 
ifornia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs for their twenty-sixth an- 
nual convention, now in progress 
in the new Western Woman’s 


Club. 


“Progress,” too, is the watch- 
word embodied in all activities of 


The Emporium. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


—— 


— 


---<4 
Labor Council Directory 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p, m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p. m, Headquarters’ telephone 
—Market 56. 

(Please notify Clarion of any change.) 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Vridays during Febru- 
ary, March, April and October, 49 Clay. 


Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Labor Temple. 
Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers Na 
Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero, 
Auto and Carriage Painters—Meet 
Thursdays, 200 Guerrero, 

Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Tuesdays, 8 
p. m., 108 Valencia. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec., Robt. Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland, 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia, 

Barbers No. 148—Meet Ist and 3rd 
112 Valencia. 

Brewery Wagon Drivers—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor 
Temple. 

Bill Posters—B, Brundage, Sec., 505 Potrero Ave. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 

Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd 
days, Labor Temple. 

Bookbinders—Ofice, room 804, 693 Mission. 
3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet S8rd Tuesday, 
Temple. 

Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days. 

Brewery Workmen No. 
Labor Temple. 

Butchers No. 
Temple, 

Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb Sts. 

Cemetery Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cigarmakers—Meet 1st and 3rd Thursdays, Econ- 
omy Hall, 743 Albion Ave. 


Mondays, 
104— 


Ist and 3rd 


Mondays, 


and 4th Thurs- 
Meet 


Labor 


7—Meet 8rd Thursday, 


115—Meet Wednesday, Labor 


Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd 
Valencia, 


and 4th Thursdays, 112 


Cleaners & Dyers—Meet 2nd 
Labor Temple. 

Commercial Telegraphers—420 Clunie Bldg. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays at 
8:30 p. m., 3rd Thursday at 2:30 p, m., 1164 
Market. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Bakers No. 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Draftsmen No. 11—Secretary, Ivan Flamm, 3400 
Anza, Meet 1st Wednesday, Labor Temple. 

Dredgemen No, 898—Meet Ist and 3rd Sundays, 
105 Market. 

Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers, 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 

Elevator Operators—Meet 1st and 3rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Federal Employees No. 1—OfMice, 746 Pacific 
Building. Meet 1st Tuesday, 414 Mason. 
Wederation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 

day, Room 227, City Tall. 


Ferryboatmen’s Union—219 Bacon Building, Oak- 
land, 


and 4th Fridays, 


Tuesdays, 


125—Meet 3rd Monday, 


ist and 3rd 


Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 181—Meet Ist Thursday 
at 5:15 p. m., 8rd Thursday at 8 p. m.; Labor 
Temple, 

Glove Workers—Mceet 1st Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Grocery Clerks—Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Tem- 
Die. 


Hatters No. 23—See., Jonas Grace, 178 Flood ave. 


Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza, 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Iron Steel and Tin Workers—Meet lst and 3rd 


Saturday afternoon, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco, 


Janitors No. 9—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple, 

Jewelry Workers No. 236—44 Page. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—1212 Market, 


Label Section—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 


Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 


Meet 


Hale’s Basement Features 


A Complete Line of Nationally Famous 
Union Made 


CAN’T BUST ’EM 


Garments in all sizes 


Blue Bib Overalls. 
White Overalls for 


Painters, Carpenters 
and Plasterers. 


Express Stripe Over- 
alls. 


Black Bib Overalls. 


Blue and Black Jeans 
and Painters’ White 
Waist Overalls. 


Cooks’ Pants and 
Khaki Pants. 


Jumper Coats to 
match the above. 


Mechanics’ Union 


Alls in khaki or blue. 


Here you will also 
find a complete line 


of well-made Work 
Shirts and Gloves. 


HALE’S BASEMENT 


5th and Market 


Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 


and 3rd 


Letter Carriers—Sec., Thos. P. Tierney, 635a 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 


Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 


Mailers No. 18—Meet 3rd Sundays, Labor Temple. 
Secretary, Edward P. Garrigan, 168 Eureka. 


Marine Engineers No. 49—10 Embarcadero. 
216—Meet Wedneesdays, 


Labor 


Material Teamsters No. 
200 Guerrero. 


Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 8rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple, 

Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth. 

Molders No, 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist Friday. 

Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones, 

Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday. Ex. Board, 
Tuesday, 230 Jones. 

Oftice Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, Office, 102 Labor Temple. 

Ornamental Plasterers 460—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 


Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 


Labor 


Pavers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Paste Makers No, 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 


Photo-Eingravers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, 
Temple. 


Post Office Laborers—Sec., Wm. O’Donnell, 212 
Steiner St. 


Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—Sec., 
3300 16th, 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wed- 
nesdays, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Shoe Salesmen No, 410—Meet Tuesdays, 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Riggers & Stevedores—92 Steuart. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Sailors’ Union of the Pactfic—Meots Mondays, 
59 Clay. 


Labor 


Meets 


George Monahan, 


Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 


Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
38053 Sixteenth. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist Friday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Stationary Engineers No. 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 


64—Meet Ist and 8rd 


Stationary Viremen—Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 8rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple. 


Steam Shovel Men No. 
268 Market. 


Sterestypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 


45—Meet Ist Saturday, 


Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., Michael Hoffman, 
Box 74, Newark, Cal. 


Stove Mounters No. 62—A. A, 
Edgerly, Oakland, Cal, 

Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 

Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet lst and 8rd 
Tuesdays, 230 Jones. 

Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Trades Union Promotional League—Room 304, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 

Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec,, James 
Giambruno, P. O. Box 190, Jamestown, Cal. 
Typographical No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meet 
Srd Sunday, Labor Temple. 
United Laborers No. 1—Meet 

Guerrero, 


Sweeney, 5536 


2nd and 4th 


Tuesdays, 200 


Upholsterers No. 28—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple, 


Watchmen No, 15689—See., BE, Counihan, 106 
Bosworth. Meet 3rd Thursday, Labor Temple. 


Waiters No. 30—Wednesdays, 1256 
Market, 


3 Dp. m., 


Waitresses No. 48—Meet 1st and 3rd Wednesdays 
at 8 p. m., 2nd and last at 3 p, m., 1171 
Market. 


Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 214 27th St. 
Meet 1st Monday, Labor Temple, 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Window Cleaners No, 44—Meet lst and 38rd 
Thursdays at 7:30 p. m., Labor Temple. 
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THE WATER BONDS 


Is San Francisco interested in owning and con- 
trolling its water supply system, thereby reducing 
taxes and water rates? 

Is San Francisco going to forge ahead as a pro- 
gressive American city, or is it going to lag behind 
smaller cities that own their own water systems 
and have an abundant water supply at cheap rates? 

Is San Francisco going to stand by idly with 
the menace of a water famine threatening the very 
life of the city? 

The answers will come from San Francisco vot- 
ers at the May Ist election, when the twin water 
bond issues will be up for passage or rejection. 

It is unthinkable that San Francisco voters 
might permit this golden opportunity to pass un- 
heeded through apathy. It will take two “yes” 
yotes on both issues to balance the “no” votes of 
the shortsighted or those aligned with interests 
opposed to the public welfare. 

There are encouraging signs throughout the en- 
tire city that the people are alert to the opportunity 
coming with the May lst election, and that unless 
inertia seizes the citizens, both measures will be 
adopted by a vote far in excess of the two-thirds 
required for victory. It is incumbent upon every 
forward-looking San Francisco voter who has the 
interest of this city at heart not only to make cer- 
tain to vote for both bond issues, but to get the 
“yes” votes of their friends and neighbors into the 
election booths May lst. 

Leaders of civic development in all classes and 
in all sections are rallying to the support of the 
Citizens’ Committee campaigning for the passage 
of both measures, under the chairmanship of Sen- 
ator James D. Phelan. Following are excerpts 
irom some recent public statements: 

Herbert Fleishhacker—The progress and growth 
of San Francisco demand passage of both water 
bond issues at the May 1st election. 

Andrew J. Gallagher—Completion of the Hetch 
Hetchy project and the purchase of Spring Valley 
properties mean cheaper water, more water, more 
factories, less taxes. Vote “yes” on both issues 
and help San Francisco grow. 

Mrs. Alfred McLaughlin—Safeguard our city’s 
future by voting “yes” on both water bond issues 
May Ist. 

A. P. Giannini—Nothing is more important to 
the future welfare of San Francisco than “yes” 
votes on both water bond proposals. 

William H. Nanry—Both water bond 
should be approved May Ist. 

John A. O’Connell—Common sense and good 
business judgment urge the passage of both water 
bond measures. 

E. A. Walcott—The growth of San Francisco 
depends on plenty of water at low rates. The way 
to get it is through “yes” votes on both bond issues 
May lst. 

Mrs. F. M. Sponogle—The greatest folly a San 
Francisco voter could commit would be failure to 
vote “yes” on both water bond proposals. 

Miss Alice Mosgrove—It is inconceivable that 
there are not more than two-thirds of San Fran- 
cisco voters ready and eager to approve the water 
bonds with their votes. The people intend to own 
their own water system, cut taxes and reduce water 
rates. 

Judge Daniel S. O’Brien—Ordinary business 
judgment dictates a “yes” vote on both water is- 


issues 


sues. Every man and woman interested in our 
city’s welfare will approve both proposals at the 
polls May Ist. 

Matt I. Sullivan—I take it for granted the voters 
will approve both bond issues. The people know 
the May Ist election is the time to dispose of our 
water problem. I look for passage of both meas- 
ures by a landslide of “yes” votes. 

James B. Gallagher—San Francisco needs abun- 
dant and cheap water. “Yes” votes on both water 
issues May Ist will end our water troubles. 

Tallant Tubbs—San Francisco’s future growth 
depends upon passage of both water measures May 
Ist. I have faith in the intelligence of our voters. 
They are not going to ignore this one big chance 
to own and control our own water system. 

Franck R. Havenner—Only apathy could defeat 
the water bond issues May Ist. I am confident our 
citizens will not let this opportunity pass to dis- 
pose of our water problem. Passage of both meas- 
ures will mean a great step forward for San Fran- 
cisco. 

Julius Godeau—The threat of a water famine for 
San Francisco will be disposed of by the voters 
May Ist with an avalanche of votes for both water 
issues. 

Sylvester Andriano—Our people are intensely in- 
terested in solving our water problem, and they 
know the time and place to do it is May Ist in the 
election booths with “yes” votes. 
oe ______ 

THE EMBASSY THEATRE. 

Next Thursday “The Jazz Singer,” starring Al 
Jolson, will end its record-breaking run in San 
Francisco. For ten weeks this singing and talking 
picture has been shown to over a quarter of a 
million delighted theatregoers, who have left the 
Embassy Theatre praising alike the wonders of 
Vitaphone, the personality of Al Jolson and the 
delightful qualities of “The Jazz Singer” as an 
entertainment. 

As the Embassy is the sole San Francisco 
theatre to house the Vitaphone, “The Jazz Singer,” 
in its present Vitaphone form, will never again 
play here. When next seen it will be without the 
sextet of Jolson songs and his inimitable patter 
and jokes. Others in the cast include May 
McAvoy, Warner Oland, Eugenie Besserer and 
Otto Lederer. 

On the same program is a surrounding galaxy 
of attractive Vitaphone numbers, including “When 
the Wife’s Away” and “The Serpentine.” On the 
talking news reel—Movietone—may be seen and 
heard some of the most prominent celebrities of 
the day, including Mussolini and the King and 
Queen of England. 

April 25th has been set as the final date of 
showing for “The Jazz Singer,” after which time 
the comedy riot, “Ham and Eggs at the Front,” 
will occupy the screen. 

ee - 
EVADE STATE-MADE WAGES. 


The 40-cent minimum wage act of Vancouver, 
British Columbia, is violated in the lumbering 
industry. 

Mill owners resort to every subterfuge to lower 
rates. Workers who live near the mills are as- 
sured steady employment if they make the claim 
to government officials that they are disabled. This 
permits employers to pay 30 cents an hour. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK. 


Public Schools Week has become a State-wide 
event in California. It occurs this year the week 
of April 23rd. 1928 marks the ninth annual ob- 
servance of Public Schools Week. Its chief pur- 
pose is to create in all our people an added inter- 
est in all that pertains to the public schools. The 
whole world is in reality “going to school today.” 
It is desirable, not merely, but essential that our 
people know intimately of the work which we 
have set out to accomplish through education. 

We hear much these days about the high cost 
of education. There can be no doubt that, reckoned 
in terms of dollars and cents, the expenditure for 
public education in the United States is running 
into huge sums. It is the purpose of the programs 
offered during Public Schools Week to set before 
the people many facts concerning the schools and 
about which most of us are unfamiliar. Or to say 
the most, our ideas are extremely vague about 
much that goes on in the public schools today. 

Public education is a tremendous business in a 
democracy such as ours. Indeed, education has 
come to be with us our greatest business, and cer- 
tainly the most important. Our financial expendi- 
ture, and our investment in lands, buildings, equip- 
ment, books, salaries of teachers and all that goes 
to make the physical side of the school, is far be- 
yond what it was a quarter of a century ago. Bond 


issues involving millions are today voted by the 
people as easily as were those involving mere thou- 
sands a decade or two ago. It is quite as common 
for boys and girls today to complete a high school 
course as it was to finish the eighth grade of the 
common school only a short time past. 


Men and women throughout the State will wel- 
come the opportunity presented during Public 
Schools Week to attend meetings and listen to 
properly qualified speakers discuss problems of 
interest to the entire community. Light will be 
thrown upon such important matters as vocational 
trends in education; how the present day curricu- 
lum is meeting modern demands; what the school 
does to train for character and citizenship; the 
importance of elementary education, and other like 
matters. The employment of the leisure hour is a 
subject of tremendous importance in these days. 
And few of us are as familiar as we should be with 
the junior high school and junior college ideas. 
Those who are desirous of knowing about the tre- 
mendous changes in our public school system dur- 
ing the past few years, and the reasons for these 
changes, should avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities offered through the meetings scheduled for 
Public Schools Week. 


BOSS 


THE TAILOR 
1048 MARKET STREET 


Five Doors Below Granada Theatre 


All Work 
Done Under 


Conditions 
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WHY THE CITIZENS’ TAXES ARE HIGH. 
By Franklin Hichborn. 

The California Taxpayers’ Association is haying 
much to say these days about county and municipal 
taxes, but the association is leaving out of its dis- 
cussion the outstanding reason why the plain citi- 
zen taxpayer is finding his county and municipal 
taxes high. The carefully avoided reason is that 
the railroads, power companies, gas companies, 
telephone companies and express companies are 
paying no “local taxes,” that is to say district, 
municipal and county taxes, on their operative 
property. 

The fine buildings of the telephone companies 
and power companies and their costly equipment, 
and the stations and yards and tracks of the rail- 
roads, etc., contribute nothing to the city tax col- 
lector, or the county tax collector, or the district 
tax collector, for such corporations on their opera- 
tive property are exempt from such local taxes. 

Obviously, when the enormous values of these 
public utility holdings are exempted from taxation, 
the properties remaining to take on the tax bur- 
den—in this case the properties of the plain citi- 
zen taxpayers—must pay more taxes to make up 
what the untaxed property would have paid. The 
plain citizen is, therefore, paying his own local 
taxes and in addition he is paying the local taxes 
that would ordinarily be assessed against the 
operative property of the public utility corpora- 
tions. The property of public utility corporations 
that escapes the local tax collector aggregates hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. And because no local 
taxes are paid on these properties, the local taxes 
of the plain citizen who does pay local taxes are 
higher. 

3y paying all the local taxes, the plain citizen 
is supposed to be relieved of the obligation to pay 
taxes for State purposes. That was the representa- 
tion made to him eighteen years ago when the 
plain citizen was induced to adopt the present 
tax plan, under which the public utility corpora- 
tions escape their proportion of the local taxes. 

But it hasn’t worked that way. 

Relieved of their local taxes, the public utility 
corporations began to scheme to get rid of the 
bother of paying State taxes as well. They have, 
to a considerable extent, accomplished this by 
shifting, under one scheme and another, the State 
tax burden over upon the shoulders of the citizen 
taxpayers already carrying their increased burden 
of local taxes. 

So far has this shifting gone that State author- 
ities hold that approximately only 45 per cent of 
the cost of State activities are now paid by these 
corporations, while 55 per cent in one way and 
another is paid by the plain citizen taxpayers who 
are paying the local taxes. 

For seven years—ever since the adoption of the 
King Tax Equalization Bill in 1921—the corpora- 
tions have been trying to convince the public that 
the limit of taxation for them has been reached. 
They are now trying to make it appezr that this 
has been admitted by the State authorities. 

There has been no such admission. 


In informed circles, the doubt is not that the 
limit of taxation of the corporations has been 
reached, but that, by such methods as they em- 
ployed in their opposition to the King Tax Bill 
and the Water and Power Act and their growing 
control of civic organizations, service clubs and 
the agencies of publicity—a control which is re- 
flected in the Legislature—it might be difficult, if 
not impossible, to secure the required two-thirds 
vote in each house to secure equitable increase in 
their tax rates. 


Acceptance of such a state of affairs, under 
which powerfully placed groups can escape their 
just proportion of the tax burden, is equivalent 
to admission of the breakdown of our institutions. 
American citizens worthy the name are not pre- 
pared to admit that yet. 


VOTE FOR BELIEVERS IN PROGRESS. 


By Wm. A. Nickson. 

Every step upward gained by the producers of 
the world’s wealth is an endowment for the coming 
generation. In the meanwhile we are beset by 
conditions which temporarily impede our progress. 
These conditions are the result of the inability of 
the producers to think intelligently. This year every 
legal voter will have the right to cast a ballolt 
for his choice of presidential and lesser prominent 
candidates. A bewildering array of spellbinders 
will traverse the land. After November 4th the 
political leaders of the winning and losing sides 
will meet and compare notes. And things will be 
“about as usual.” No matter how much protest is 
evinced, business will control. Property rights 
will precede human rights, for we are inoculated 
with the desire to become rich no matter what be- 
comes of our competitor. We are looking for the 
pot of gold at the end of the rainbow which we call 
prosperity and the most of us fail to find it Why? 
Simply because we do not meet and overcome the 
conditions which form the stumbling block to our 
progress. 

When new ideas are broached the conservative 
element is up in arms. “If these radical ideas take 
root, the country will go to perdition, and busi- 
ness will suffer.” After a time some radical ideas 
do prevail and business is not disturbed. On the 
contrary, conditions are improved. The radical of 
today is the conservative of tomorrow. 

Let us enumerate a few concrete ideas which 
were considered radical in the yesteryear: 
troduction of the public school system. The pro- 
ducing classes brought this forward movement 
about and organized labor was in the van. 

Raising of the age limit where children were 
compelled to seek work—prohibition against chil- 
dren working in coal mines and other hazardous 
occupations—the movement for sanitary work- 
shops and elimination of slum conditions. (This 
latter idea unfortunately has not been accomplished 
as yet, but progress is being made.) 


The in- 


All of these may be said to be concessions to 
the worker by business. The farmers have become 
imbued with the idea of co-operation and repub- 
lican success at the polls next fall depends largely 
on measures for the class which tills the soil. 
Co-operation is anathema to the old-time individ- 
ualist, but conditions force the issue. 

This fall Congressional candidates will be up 
for election and re-election. Will the workers vote 
blindly or merely look at the top of the ticket and 
vote as their fathers or grandfathers have done, or 
will they find out their attitude on child labor, the 
continuance of the present public school system 
and further humane legislation? 


> 


The Federation Bank and Trust Company of 
New York reports resources of over $20,000,000. 
The bank started business in May, 1923, with a 
capital and surplus account of $500,000. 

“Over 40 international trade unions and over 
150 local unions are stockholders in this institu- 
tion, making it the largest and most representative 
labor bank on this continent,” said Peter J. Brady, 
president of the company. 


e 
Phone Kearny 1540 


UNION LABEL CLOTHES 


AG Sense 


830 MARKET STREET 
Rooms 207-210 Gillette Building 


Second Floor Corner Ellis Street 


Telephone Valencia 5567 


DICK CULLEN 
THE FASHION TAILORS 


2585 Mission Street At Twenty-second 


e 
OTTO RASTORFER P. J. BARCHI GUS CORVI 
The Only Union Store in the Mission 


UNION FLORIST 


Funeral Work and Decorations a Specialty 


3017 SIXTEENTH STREET, near Mission St. 
Telephone Market 3285 
—— 


Herman’s Hats 


Union Made 


2386 MISSION STREET 
Near 20th St. 


e 


WHITTHORNE 


& SWAN 


We “CAN” sell clean, staple merchan- 
ais at right prices at all times and we 

o “DO” it. Our six big department 
store buying power is the reason. 


MISSION ST. NEAR 22ND 
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| ARE YOU A 
UNION MAN? 


Does your Union use the Union Label 
Button to designate your good stand- 
ing in organized labor 2? 


YOU SHOULD 
SEE ABOUT IT 


Write for Prices and Samples 


Walter N. Brunt Press 


PRINTING and BADGES 


111 SEVENTH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


<> 
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DEMAND THE 
UNION LABEL 
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FRANCISCO 


ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTOENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades 


Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 


Council on your 
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USED TO LULL PUBLIC. 

Harry M. Cassidy, assistant professor of eco- 
nomics, University of North Carolina, rejects the 
plausible patter that is being dished out by one 
class of present-day economists. 

Writing a review of Edmund E. Lincoln’s “Steps 
in Industry” in American Federationist, current 
issue, Prof. Cassidy takes sharp issue with these 
shop-worn statements: 

“Opportunity is still open to all and rewards 
are usually in proportion to effort. 

SProtits: are the reward of superior effi- 
ciency in management. 

“As a rule, the highest wages are paid and the 
steadiest employment is found in those concerns 
which make the highest profits.” 

“Statements such as these, when taken together,” 
said Prof. Cassidy, “lead very nicely to the con- 
clusion expressed in the chapter heading ‘Business 
Means Creative Service.’ In other words, they 
serve as a complete white-washing of the business 
system as we know it in the United States today. 
Chey suggest that things-as-they-are are just right. 
"hey encourage apathy toward the multitudinous 
social and economic problems that surround us. 
This is the result that Mr. Lincoln achieves, 
whether he intends it or not. His principles have 
been nicely dressed up for popular consumption. 
But a good many of them are old and rotten. 
Much of the competitive theory has been thor- 
oughly discredited. Surely Mr. Lincoln, who is an 
economist of some repute, is aware of this. Why 
pass on out-of-date theory merely because it lends 
itself to simple statement?” 

Prof. Cassidy says “Steps in Industry” has the 
tone of the familiar house organ whose chief pur- 
pose is to teach the workers “sound principles”’— 
to get up early, never tell lies, love their boss and 
leave wage advances to his enlightened decision. 
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BASED ON KINGLY THEORY. 
By Andrew Furuseth, 
President, International Seamen’s Union. 

Present-day equity power is a reapplication of 
the divine-right-of-kings theory. It is the nega- 
tion of Americanism—the divine right of the 
people. 

The Colonists objected to kingly rule. They 
revolted to win government by law. 

Equity power is the royal prerogative; the abso- 
lute and irresponsible power of the king by the 
grace of God—the divine right of kings. 

This power was tamed in England through the 
Magna Charta, the Cromwellian revolution, the 
Bill of Rights, yearly taxes and appropriations 
established through the fall of the Stuarts and the 
advent of William and Mary to the British throne. 

The slogan, “The king can do no wrong,” re- 
mained a theory. In practice it was rejected. The 
people believed government can do wrong and 
they compelled the royal advisors—the ministers 
of state—to be responsible for the king’s acts, 

The Colonists of 1776 established this system of 
yovernment by law. 


Within the last 40 years Congress has revived 
the divine-right-of-kings theory. 

The Sherman Anti-Trust Law, for instance, de- 
fines criminal acts on the industrial field and then 
empowers irresponsible equity judges to enforce 
the statute. Here is a clear case of substituting 
judicial autocracy for government by law. 

We are reaching out for anticipatory judgments. 
Under this system a corporation may consult with 
the court and be advised if a proposed action will 
be sustained. 

This is a revival of and the conferring on the 
power of the Roman Tribune upon our judges. 

We are chloroforming our law-making branch 
and are encouraging its obedience to the business 
interests, as the States-General submitted to Louis 
XIV, who said, “I am the state.” 
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LEAD IN TAMING EDITORS. 
By Franklyn E. Wolfe. 

Propaganda these days is assuming a coarser 
and bolder texture. It is woven of warp and weft 
that is lacking in luster and strength when com- 
pared with that of a few years ago. 

Making public opinion, whipping up the public 
indignation, or soothing the public mind was once 
a fine art. Now it is a job that may be handled by 
bunglers and still be safely carried out. 

During the World War propaganda reached its 
highest peak of efficiency. Since that time it has 
slipped down into a merely commercialized routine. 
The big Money Interests no longer worry about 
the public or its state of mind. It means nothing 
to the masters save that they do not neglect to 
put the “publicity” item in the budget and pay the 
tolls for what they can’t get free. 

* * O* 

Free propaganda is easy these days when the 
tame rabbits editing daily newspapers know “pol- 
icy” and catch “policy” in advance, sniffing it afar 
and holding rigidly to it in every act, deed, word, 
line, paragraph and item. 

“Policy” may readily be had through the count- 
ing room. In fact, many an editor “catches policy” 
when he scans the columns of his own sheet and 
finds therein that the enterprising business office 
has taken on “copy” from some firm or interest. 
That advertising contract makes the advertiser a 
Sacred Cow, and never under any conditions may 
that animal be punched, pinched or goaded. No 
detrimental news item concerning his line of busi- 
ness or personal reflection concerning even remote 
relatives may be printed. To slap a Sacred Cow on 
the hump means loss of a job, and no editor can 
afford that these parlous times. 

Propagandizing the public these days is much 
easier than of yore when there were free publica- 
tions and skeptical writers. The public has grown 
accustomed to it and it absorbs it in weekly and 
monthly magazines and in daily and weekly news- 
papers with the same relish a sick kitten laps up 
warm milk. 

* * * 

The Power Trust has been the keenest about 
propaganda lately and it is greasing the wheels 
for the publications until it is the most sacred bull 
of the whole herd. 

The Standard Oil does not need to advertise, and 
it gains little from direct advertisement, but it 
makes editors lay off that old criticism stuff and 
print the boom stuff. 

The telephone-telegraph monoply doesn’t need 
to advertise. It is in a position to let the public 
take it or leave it, and the public takes it because 
it has to, but those magazine ads, cleverly written 
and illustrated, are splendid lubricant for publica- 
tions. 


Public utilities take the lead in this work at this 
time. They are kindly reaching out and helping 
the more humble of the publications. They are 
stilling the voice of the querulous country editor 
and chloroforming him into innocuous submission. 
These writers now proclaim electricity is man’s 
greatest benefactor. A statement equalling in eru- 
dition one that ice is cold, water wet and that hell 


is reputedly hot. 
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ers demand it. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
Its Laws, Character, Strength and 
Manner of Working. 


By Matthew Woll, 


International Photo-Engravers’ Union 
American Wederation of Labor, 


President, 
and Vice-President, 


Workers’ Education Bureau Series. 
“The Trade Union is the Bulwark of Democracy.” 
ss —Gladstone. 
CHAPTER IV. 
Standards Through Collective Bargaining. 


national and international union has au- 
thority over the trade jurisdiction allotted to it. 
Within this jurisdiction the organization, in the 
manner prescribed by its constitution and its gen- 
eral customs, endeavors to establish the work day, 
wages, shop practices and to develop the agencies 
for fixing these. 

In some cases the national executive conducts 
negotiations for an agreement concerning the whole 
trade; a few agreements cover definite geographic 
districts; and in other cases local agreements are 
negotiated in which the national executive renders 
miore or less assistance. 

Each national and international organization pro- 
vides for its membership whatever system of bene- 
fit is directed by its membership. Various kinds 
have been established, including sickness, death, 
old age, unemployment, strike and lockout bene- 
fits. 

Each international and national union pays per 
capita tax of one cent per member per month to 
the American Federation of Labor for each em- 
ployed member of the union. 

Federal and Local Unions. 

While the American Federation of Labor is 
fundamentally and principally a federated body, 
it is also an organic body in so far as the organ- 
ized wage earners are concerned when there are 
not a sufficient number of workers in a particular 
trade or calling to be organized into successful 
With respect to 


Each 


autonomous international unions. 
those workers not organized in sufficient numbers 
to justify the creation of an international organiza- 
tion, the American Federation of Labor undertakes 
to organize such workers into directly chartered 
and affiliated local trade or federal labor unions. 
With regard to such directly affiliated local trade 
or federal labor unions, the Federation has direct 
jurisdiction and its officers as their inter- 
national officers. The American Federation of 
Labor is charged with the duty of promoting or- 
ganization among all wage earners. Necessarily, 
small groups of workers are first banded together. 
Out of these small groups there develop larger 
groups. Ultimately international unions are formed 
out of these smaller groups. 
Under American Federation of Labor Authority. 
These local groups are organized into two forms 
of organization. Where it is possible to unite these 
workers on trade lines, that method is followed. 
Such unions are known as “local trade unions.” 
Where it is found expedient or necessary to or- 
along lines of industry or to 
they are formed into “fed- 


serve 


ganize these workers 
include mixed groups, 
eral labor unions.” 
These local trade and federal labor unions are 
not autonomous. Whatever authority they exercise 
is delegated to them by the American Federation 
of Labor. They are subject at all times to measures 
of regulation and discipline. All final authority 
resides in the American Federation of Labor. They 
are required to contribute a tax of 25 cents per 
member per month to the American Federation of 
Labor. Of this, 12% cents is set aside in a defense 
fund, out of which strike and lockout benefits are 
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paid; 5 cents of this sum is set aside as a subscrip- 
tion to the monthly official magazine of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and only 7% cents goes 
into the general fund of the Federation. 

The American Federation of Labor provides 
strike and lockout benefits. It has power also to 
approve or disapprove collective agreements pro- 
posed or strikes being considered or ventured into. 

From this description it will be noted that the 
problem of sovereignty of the Federation is very 
much like that of the United States Government. 
The Federation was created by national and inter- 
national unions. It, in turn, has been the creator 
of national and international trade unions. It has 


secured the affiliation of others. 
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WHAT IS WORKERS’ EDUCATION? 
By Arthur Gleason. 


LESSON XIV. 

The way a group of grown persons best educate 
each other is in the method used by Socrates and 
his friends. It is the way of endless discussion cen- 
tering on one subject. It is almost the hardest 
work in the world, but the results are sometimes 
amazing. A grown man discovers he is beginning 
to grow again. Endless discussion about one sub- 
jest cannot maintain itself on words. It dies away 
unless it feeds on knowledge and finally inter- 
pretation. It reaches out for facts and then for 
the meaning of them. In modern terms, this 
Socratic method class of from five to 
twenty-five, who read books, listen to talks and ask 
They take to themselves a like-minded 
and together they 


means a 


questions. 
teacher, who is a good fellow, 
work regularly and hard. This is the heart of 
workers’ education—the class financed on trade 
union money, the teacher the method 
the subject the social sciences, the aim 


a comrade, 


discussion, 
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The First Bank in the 
Mission District 
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an understanding of life and the remoulding of the 
scheme of things. Where that dream of a better 
world is absent, adult workers’ education will 
fade away in the loneliness and rigor of the effort. 
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BY THE WAY. 


Men known to be powerful financial factors 
in the bituminous coal industry have made a pretty 
poor showing when questioned by the Senate com- 
mittee investigating the coal strike. With few ex- 
ceptions, their testimony has been largely devoid 
of value, except as revealing the mental attitude 
of the average “big coal man.” John D. Rocke- 
feller, Charles M. Schwab, R. B. Mellon and others 
examined by the Senate committee seemed to have 
hazy ideas on what must be done to cure the 
ills of the coal industry. In some instances their 
iswers to questions were silly or flippant. In 
other instances they gave no indication of having 
any real comprehension of the human factors in- 
volved in the coal tragedy. In still other in- 
stances they displayed pure and simple ignorance 
of conditions on which information was sought. 
Mellon could not be pinned down to any definite 
statement on one subject. Told that it was under- 
stood his company had refused to attend a confer- 
ence with the Secretary of Labor last summer, 
‘chwab smiled and said: “Those details don’t 
come to me. I was busy all summer playing golf.” 
In more ways than one, the “big coal men from 
the East” revealed that for ignorance and bluff 
they could run a close race with “big butter and 
exg men from the West” portrayed in musical 
comedies. And these are the men who are sup- 
posed to know all about industry! Evidently they 
have a lot to learn. 


* * * 


ow much money is there in the United States? 
How much more is out on loans than actually 
exists? An answer might startle Many persons 
who have never given the question any serious 
thought or investigation. During the past genera- 
tion banking resources have grown to the enor- 
mous sum of fifty-six thousand million dollars. 
his is about fifty times as much actual money as 
there is in the United States, but it represents the 
scope and power of credits available for produc- 
live activities. The facts in the situation indicate 
that gold as the basis of credit has been displaced 
and the amount of gold or money in any given 
‘ountry has little or no relation to its industrial 
or commercial prosperity. The enormous supply 
| credits for all legitimate Purposes is conclusive 
evidence that capital, instead of being frozen or 
hoarded through banking agencies, becomes an 
asset that would promise Prosperity for years to 
come if certain other situations were adjusted. 
All indications are for prosperity, but the actual 
situation is not as cheerful and hopeful as theorists 
would like. Reasons for prosperity can be pointed 
out, but the unemployment situation does not 
‘cem to be improving. Talk of vast treasury sur- 
pluses come in the same day’s dispatches with 
those of widespread unemployment. Why could 
hot a few hundred millions be turned loose in 
vublic works, such as the projected Boulder Dam 
cuterprise and a score of others, that would add 
‘measurably to the material wealth of the nation 
45 well as give surcease in this hour of need? 


* * * 


May English, admitted pickpocket, on trial in 
New York City, put her finger on the weakest 
point of “welfare work” for girl wage-earners in 
a recent interview. She was endeavoring to save 
herself from being sent to prison for life as a 
fourth offender under the Baumes laws of New 
York State. In telling how she came to resort 
‘oa life of crime, she said: “Isn’t it peculiar 
that with all the welfare work there is none that 
actually aims to get a decent wage for working 
girls? There ought to be such an organization 
that would compel employers to pay a living 
wage.” It is indeed peculiar that “welfare work- 
ers” too often ignore low wages, which are the 
causes of many of the evils which they fight. They 
deal largely with effects instead of causes. If they 
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would put more energy in obtaining fair wages for 
working girls, they would undoubtedly make more 
progress in overcoming the bad conditions which 
so often produce May Englishes and persons of 
her type. Of course the best method of obtaining 
decent wages for working girls would be the en- 
couragement and promotion of trade union organi- 
zation, but this method of helping working girls 
and women does not seem any too popular among 
“welfare workers.” 
ee ee 
STOCK OWNERSHIP IS SHAM. 


Employees’ stock ownership goes the way of 
other anti-union schemes when cold figures are 
presented. Stock ownership of steel trust em- 
ployees is given wide publicity, but latest figures 
show this scheme is of little consequence, though 
it has been in operation for 17 years. The Steel 
Trust had 253,199 employees—including managerial 
staffs—in 1926. The trust has outstanding 3,602,811 
shares of preferred stock and 7,116,235 shares of 
common stock, or a total of 10,719,046 shares. 
December 31st last 46,048 employees were regis- 
tered holders of only 146,381 shares of preferred 
stock and 662,353 shares of common stock. An 
additional 24,576 employees had open subscriptions 
for the purchase of stock, but were not registered 
holders of stock. It would be interesting to know 
how many of the 46,048 registered shareholders 
are executives, managers, superintendents, office 
men, foremen and petty bosses of the trust’s 
numerous units, and how many are so-called wage 
earners. 


— 
MACHINE BRINGS NEW PROBLEM. 


Business men must face new conditions in in- 
dustry that have developed since the World War, 
said Secretary of Labor Davis in a speech in 
Lawrence, Mass. 

The cabinet member said no individual could be 
blamed for present conditions. The war ended ten 
years ago, he said, and now all the steel the coun- 
try needs in a year can be produced in eight 
months; all the boots and shoes that are needed 
can be produced in six months; all the glass that 
is needed can be blown in 27 weeks; all the tex- 
tiles that are needed can be manufactured in six 
or seven months, 

On top of this development, new machines are 
constantly being invented that make it possible 
to manufacture with fewer workers than 
before. 


ever 


“The country must face the situation and find 
a way out of present difficulties,” said Secretary 
Davis. “One mistake some employers make is to 
try to reduce costs by cutting wages. The most 
prosperous country is the country which pays the 
highest wages and which has the best educated 
workers, 
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It has been said that there are enough bootleg- 
gers in the United States to wield the balance of 
power in an election, and this must be a conserva- 
tive estimate, because it most likely does not in- 
clude the bootlegging that goes on in nearly every 
prominent hotel in the country. Yet the fanatics 
say that prohibition is a success, and they probably 
mean that it is a success for the bootleggers. 

& 

There is now only one week left for trade union- 
ists to buy a union label home-manufactured shirt 
during the month of April in order to help the 
garment workers in their fight against prison labor 


and sweatshop competition. It therefore behooves 
those who have not yet done so to get busy. Of 
course, unionists should always buy union-made 
clothing, but the month of April has been set aside 
as a special occasion to learn something regarding 
the demand for the label, and it is very important 
that the occasion be made a success. 

ee Se eee 

What’s the relation between grasses which grow 
in Africa and the cost of living in the United 
States? “I don’t see as there’s any relation,’ most 
of us would answer. But there may be, and here’s 
how: Certain African grasses may stay green 
longer during the growing season than grass 
grown in the United States and so reduce the cost 
of feeding livestock, which in turn would tend to 
reduce the cost of meat, which is an important 
factor in the cost of living. To find these African 
grasses was the purpose of a recent trip of two 
“plant explorers” of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. They have just returned from 
Africa with more than 160 lots of seed of different 
grasses and forage plants and 400 specimens of 
other plant life. While past experience leads the 
Agriculture Department to hope for some valu- 
able additions to pasture and meadow forage as 
a result of the “plant explorers’” expedition, no 
definite value can be assigned to any of the new 
material until it has been tested here. 

The two grass hunters tramped more than 300 
miles through the highlands of Kenya and Tan- 
ganyika, formerly known as British and German 
East Africa, collecting seed of every promising 
plant. The country abounds with wild game, such 
as buffalo, antelope, native cattle and other plant- 
eating animals that have grazed the grassy plateaus 
for centuries. From this fact alone, the plant ex- 
plorers feel certain the grasses growing there are 
rich in pasture qualities. 
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A VITAL MATTER 


On previous occasions when the question of purchasing the Spring Valley 
system by the city came before the people there was opposition on the part of some 
of the influential newspapers and organizations of San Francisco, but that is not 
the case in this instance. There are, of course, always some who oppose every advance 
step and there will be on this great question at the May election, without doubt 
disgruntled individuals who will do all in their power to defeat the bond issue 
providing for the acquiring of these properties. These individuals find encourage- 
ment in the fact that it requires a two-thirds vote to carry any bond issue, and 
they will strive with all their might to deceive other citizens into voting with 
them in opposition to something that must eventually be done anyway. Should 
the proposition be defeated this time, the price will be much higher when the 
time comes when it will be absolutely necessary to buy. 

Forty-one million dollars is a large sum of money, but it must be remem- 
bered that the Spring Valley is a “going concern,” and that it is operating at a 
profit. It will continue to pay a profit to the city in case of purchase, and, like 
the Municipal Railway, will pay for itself out of its earnings. It will cost the tax- 
payers nothing at all and will soon lead to much lower water rates, which will 
benefit everybody, because all the people of the city must use water. Thus the 
benefits will be very widely distributed, and that in itself is a matter worthy of 
the consideration of every voter who has the welfare of our great city at heart. 

Nothing is more important to the people of San Francisco than passage of 


the two water bond issues on the Presidential primary ballot May 1st. 


We already have invested more than $55,000,000 in the great Hetch Hetchy 
project and unless we finish this job by voting the $24,000,000 bond issue, we may 
lose this tremendous investment. Moreover, Hetch Hetchy water must be here 


soon to save San Francisco from a serious water famine. 


It is obvious that we must have a distributing system for our water. We 
must, therefore, pass the $41,000,000 bond issue for purchase of the Spring Valley 


Water Company’s properties. The company owns all the desirable reservoir sites 
in and about San Francisco—reservoirs absolutely necessary for distribution of 


Hetch Hetchy water. To tear up all the streets and lay our own pipes is unthinkable. 

The price at which the properties are offered was fixed by the California State 
Railroad Commission and is eminently fair. To duplicate the properties would 
cost more than $56,000,000. 

To postpone purchase of these properties would be a colossal mistake. We 
would thereby add millions of dollars to the price we must pay. Also, we would 
lose the big profits the properties will earn for us. These profits will be nearly 
$15,000,000 in the next five years alone. 

These two bond issues, far from adding to the taxpayers burdens, will lower 
taxes and reduce water rates. 


Every group in San Francisco favors these two bond issues and only inertia 
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can defeat them. Remember that two “yes” votes must be cast for every “no” vote. 


Remember that at every election there are some who vote “no.” 
Vote “yes” on both bond issues. It is a vote for progress and expansion, 


for lower taxes and cheaper water. 
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So much has been said about the part played by 
machinery in the creation of unemployment that 
some of those who speak twice before they think 
once have begun to say that labor is opposed to 
what is known as labor-saving machinery. That, 
of course, is the bunk, Let us set down two things 
is they should be set down: Labor is not opposed 
o so-called labor-saving machinery. Modern fac- 
‘ory machinery is not properly described when it 
s called labor-saving machinery. Labor is in favor 
j all productive machinery, but it is at the same 
{ime emphatic in its demand that all of the pain 

readjustment be not visited upon the toilers. 
‘he average employer grabs for the machinery be- 
cause it increases profits and he is too short-sighted 
to care a rap what happens to the men who are dis- 
placed and who must find reoccupation elsewhere. 


* * * 


It is not proper to use the term “labor-saving 
machinery” for purposes of describing modern 
mechanical devices. Much new machinery does 
work that was not previously done by hand. It was 
not done at all. It brings into being an entirely 
new product in an entirely new way. What should 
.operly be said is that mechanical production is 
being so perfected that much displacement of 
workers results, which means much unemploy- 
ment and much shifting around. Machinery is 
producing more than hand labor ever did or could 
produce, and it is producing many things that 
hand labor never did or could produce. We are 
perfecting a mechanical civilization and very fre- 
quently the welfare of human workers is the last 
thing considered. 

x ok Ok 


Meanwhile a lot of dodos and a lot of politicians 
suy nice things about machinery and unemploy- 
ent, spreading a lot of verbal gravy over the 
landscape, all of which is intended to be and 
largely is soporific, because so many persons find 
| easier to let some one else do their thinking for 
em while they feast their eyes on the nonsense 
i the evening tabloid. No one need expect much 
' be done about unemployment, now or next year, 
ior good reasons. Politicians know how to do 
ery little, employers can do very little without 
nterfering with profits and workers themselves 
are not in control of the agencies through which 
hings might be done. Politicians, driven by po- 
litical considerations, talk much, saying soothing 
things, thus occupying the time between crisis and 
ct-up. When employment improves there is no 
ced to do anything and so the politicians get out 

it, All is lovely, quite naturally. Enough em- 
loyers say things that sound liberal to take the 
virse away from those that are absolutely hard- 
boiled, and so they too escape responsibility. 


* * * 


But, getting back to the beginning: Labor does 
not oppose the introduction or use of machinery. 
The more the better. Nobody objects to a plenti- 
tude of commodities. But commodities which can- 
hot be had are of little interest, and if the work- 
man does not go wild in cheering for machinery 
which, for the time being, cheats him out of his 
income, who can blame him overly much? Labor 
is for machinery. It is not for machinery for the 
tke of bigger profits for the financiers, however. 
lt is for machinery which makes life easier and 
better for the masses. That is as clear as day- 
light, but, of course, a lot of pious persons have 
not yet seen daylight in dealing with these things. 
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WIT AT RANDOM 


booed 


Old Slow Poke—Mister Packson, 
would like to, er—that is, I mean I have been 
going with your daughter for five years. 

Old Man—Well, whadda you want—a pension? 
—Stevens Stone Mill. 

——--—___ & —___— 

“What is the rent of this room, including the 
use of the piano?” 

“Well,” suggested the landlady, “perhaps you'd 
be so good as to play me something first.’—T. P. 
A. (Travelers) Magazine. 


er—that is, I 


“Bow ties are artistic,” said Trent. 

“And show a man’s natural bent.” 

“Well, though not artistic,” said Beggs, 

“The same thing is true of bow legs.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


He—My dear, our engagement must be off. A 
fortune-teller has told me I shall marry a blonde 
within a month. 

She—Oh, that’s all right; I can be a blonde 
within a month.—Passing Show (London). 


Wanted information as to the address of Wil- 
liam J. Kilmore, who served in Company C, 4th 
Kentucky Cavalry, Union Army, Civil War. He 
died in New Orleans.—Louisville Times. 


Newedd—l really oughtn’t to speak of it, but 
my wife’s cooking is terrible. 

Oldwedd—Cheer up, my boy! The first hun- 
dred biscuits are the hardest.—Boston Transcript. 


She—I hear that your old aunt has a will of her 
own. 

He (tired of waiting)—I know she has. I only 
wish she’d give us a chance to probate it—Boston 
Transcript. 


Cruz, 
Narcissa 


Santa 
Mrs. 
old, died here today 
mother, Mrs. 


California, 
Arais, 


Feruary 11.—(A. P.)— 
who said she was 120 years 
at the home of her grand- 
Rufina Molares—Kansas City Star. 


Mrs. Brown (tearfully)—I’m so sorry, dear, I 
meant this to be a cottage pudding, but it wouldn’t 
rise,” 

Young Hubby—That’s all right, sweetest. Let’s 
just call it a flat pudding.—Progressive Grocer. 


“Are you a clock watcher?” 
of the candidate for a job. 

“No, I don’t like inside work,” replied the appl- 
cant, without heat, “I’m a whistle listener.”—Dal- 
las Hurry Back News. 


asked the employer 


From choolboy’s science papers: 
The earth makes a resolution every twenty-four 
hours. 

The between air and water is 
air can be made wetter and water cannot. 

We are now 
tricity. 

Things that are equal to each other 
to anything else. 

Gravity is chiefly noticeable in the autumn, when 
the apples are falling from the trees. 

The axis of the earth is an imaginary line on 
which the earth takes its daily routine. 

A parallel straight line is one which is produced 
to meet itself does not meet. 

Electricity and lightning are of the same nature, 
the only difference being that lightning is often sev- 
eral miles long, while electricity is only a few 
inches.—Roston Transcript. 

ee eee 

Don’t wait for others to boost the union label, 

card and button. Do this yourself. 


difference that 
the masters of steam and eccen- 


are equal 
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BENDER’S 
The Family Shoe Store 


2412 Mission St., near Twentieth 
Packard Shoes Martha Washington 
for Men Shoes for Women 
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e 
2611 Mission Street 
At 22nd Street Adjoining the Owl Drug Co. 


AT EASTERN’S NOW ! 


Phone Market 170 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 
3089 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisco 


4 


pia 2 mie 
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$5.00 to $8.50 


This is the only Men's Shoe Store in the 
Mission District that not only has the Union 
Store Card but in which every pair of shoes 
(both Work and Dress) is UNION MADE. 


R. A. FRENCH 


Complete 3-Room Qutfit--§259.75 


| 
Kitchen — Dining Room — Bedroom! 
This special March feature is now on 
display. Come in and see it today. 
No obligation to buy. We are glad to 
show you through the store at all times. 
Uibis Sin bem omee ert 


EASTERN OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 MARKET STREET, NEAR SIXTH 


oe 


Many families or individuals have used budgets to 
cut down their spending, to cancel debts, and to 
build up a savings reserve, Our ‘ 
Books" 
a copy. 


"Checker Budget 
are easy and practical to use, 


Ask for 


HUMBOLDT BANK 


SAVINGS : COMMERCIAL - TRUST 
Head Office: 783 Market Street, near 4th 
Branches: 
Bush & Montgomery Sts.—Mills Bldg. 
2626 Mission Street, at 
San Francisco 
Founded 1869 
San Francisco, Calif. 
783 Market Street, near Fourth 


22nd Street 


| BUDGETS HAVE MANY USES | 


Quality First 


UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 


Telephone 
Market 1721 


Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 


| nL , 
' 
' 
' 
nana Collars | 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 


These Topics are Furnished by the President 
of the Typographical Union, and Those De- 
siring Items Inserted Will Kindly Forward 
Them to Him at 525 Market St., Room 701. 


bw ween ee 

It was learned after the meeting of last Sunday 
that one of the old-time members had passed away 
at 2 p.m. on that day. James T. Lynch, 58 years 
old, a native of California, died at his home in San 
Mateo after an illness of several months. Mr. 
Lynch, until recently, had been in business on 
Kighteenth The deceased is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mrs. Nellie Lynch. Services 
were held on Wednesday morning, and interment 
was at Holy Cross Cemetery. 

At the April meeting it was announced that the 
number of members had reached 1478. E. V. Bal- 
thasar, R. H. Gustus, George Jukich and M. J. 
Luscia were initiated as journeymen members, 
and Frank Maita as an apprentice member. C. A. 
Mims and J. M. Simonds were also elected to full 
membership, to be obligated later. It was also 
reported that a lease had been negotiated for new 
headquarters for the union, the location being 
No. 16 First street. The entire sixth floor is to be 
occupied by the union and the California Confer- 
ence. Alterations are under way, and it is ex- 
pected that the space will be occupied about June 
15th. Melvin J. Luscia, George Jukich and Walter 
Herbert were presented diplomas from the Inter- 
national Typographical Union. It was reported 
that the W. P. Fuller Company plant had been 
unionized 10 days ago. George S. Hollis 
was elected by acclamation to fill the vacancy in 
the Labor Council delegation caused by the death 
of James M. Scott. W. M. Mappin was nominated 
and elected by 


near Mission. 


some 


acclamation to fill a vacancy in 
the delegation to the Trades Union Promotional 
League. It was the decision of the union to send 
four delegates to the and the 
following were placed in nomination: C. L. Booth, 
C. M. Baker, E. F. Scheneck, C. E. Cantrell, F. E. 
Ross and William McKnight. Nominated for alter- 
nate delegates were: R. E. Trickle, J. H. Patison, 
Alice Hawkes-Bernett, C. K. Couse and William 
McKnight. The motion was carried unanimously 


1928 convention, 


that when the meeting adjourned it do so out of 
respect to the memory of James M. Scott. After 
standing for one minute in silent tribute to Mr. 
Scott’s memory, the meeting adjourned at 3:30 p. m. 

Final returns from Indianapolis give the vote 

for first vice-president of the International Typo- 
graphical Union at the special election on April 
4th as: Perry, 29,821; Phillips, 17,257; majority 
for Perry, 12,564. Total vote, 47,038. 
Union No. 18 
on April 15th resulted in the selection of the fol- 
lowing: H. Christie for president, John Barry for 
vice-president, Al O’Neil for secretray-treasurer. 
A total of 87 out of 105 members voted. 

Friends of Arthur Sadler learned with regret 
that he had been confined to his home for some 
weeks past. At present Mr. Sadler is improving, 
and it is expected he will be able to return to 
work within a few weeks. 

C. M. Mumby, Jr., an apprentice member, cele- 
brated his twenty-first birthday by informing his 
father, a member of No. 21, that he (Mumby, Jr.) 
C. M. Mumby, 
Field, San Antonio, Texas, 
attached to the air service of the United States 
Army. 

J. S. (“Jimmie”) Melvin, late of Salt Lake City, 
and Ross Draper, until recently with the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, have established the 
Linotype Printers, Inc. The new firm is located 
at 32 Commercial street and is equipped to do 
all classes of machine composition for the trade. 
Both Mr. Melvin and Mr. Draper are known as 
very capable workmen and have the well wishes 
of their many friends in their new venture. 

David Barry, a member of Boston Typograph- 


Election of officers of Mailers’ 


had decided to take up aviation. 


Jr., is now at Kelly 


ical Union, until recently employed on the Boston 
Post, is now an umpire in the American League. 

Recently there was unveiled in Philadelphia a 
bronze tablet erected in memory of John Dunlap 
and David C. Claypool, two printers who first 
printed the Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution of the United States and Washington’s 
farewell address. Messrs. Dunlap and Claypool 
conducted a small printing office in Philadelphia 
and later both were officers in the American army. 
These two gentlemen also had the distinction of 
printing the first daily newspaper in America. 

News Notes—By L. L. Heagney. 

Wearing the abused look of a man who will 
have to set phat on completing chapel ads and 
is a bit discouraged about the way time is drag- 
ging, Louis Schmidt’s desolated aspect suddenly 
dispersed on detection of a queer mistake. In a 
radio ad Smitty was resetting a dealer was broad- 
casting how cheaply “solder paste” could be sold. 
But the operator had made it “soldier paste.” 

Speaking of inspired compositors, the sports 
editor reared up and roared when the saw the way 
his copy had been changed from “venerable Celt,” 
referring to an Irish pug, to “vegetable Celt.” 

Though several generations removed from the 
Old Sod, Celtic blood in Joe Sullivan is not so 
finely diluted that he won’t take a chance. He'll 
bet on anything, any time, with anybody. Last 
week, however, Joe gambled with an M. D. and 
lost his tonsils. 

Arrival of the fleet aroused the dormant Native 
Son “boost” spirit in Chuck Adams, a deep-water 
sailor from Minnesota. Hiring a sub, Chuck primed 
himself and proceeded to Embarcadero to welcome 
the admiral. Bottled California sunshine always 
makes Mr. Adams patriotic as well as hospitable. 


REMEMBER NOW- 7 T~ 
Sust ONE BiTeE! a, 
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considerable interest a dispatch from Orange, N. J. 
A dog would be permitted to bite at least one 
person, according to a new ordinance before the 
Orange City Council. Only after the second bite 
would its owner be guilty of a misdeamor. For Bill 
still retains a vivid recollection of a time not so 
long ago when, like a Boy Scout doing a daily 
good deed, he essayed to feed a stray cur and 
nearly lost a hand when the canine opened its 
mouth too wide. 

Red Balthasar has pink hair, but is no parlor 
bolshevik. To convince those that may entertain 
suspicions of his conservatism because of a ma- 
genta top, Mr. Balthasar, at Sunday’s meeting, 
swore to’ preserve inviolate No. 21’s extremely staid 
constitution, 

A surer sign of spring than blossoming trees 
and singing birds is when Chick Smoot brings 
forth the old fishing pole and lights out on week- 
end jaunts. Saturday and Sunday Chick sojourned 
in quiet places where fishing is good and fisher- 
men scarce, of which retreats he knows several. 

A week or more ago Phil Scott accoutered him- 
self in the glad raiment golfers term plus fours. 
But it wasn’t until Phil appeared wearing a wrist 
watch that Harry Crotty wisecracked you could 
expect that Scotchman to do anything. 

a 
MARIN PAINTERS ADOPT 5-DAY WEEK. 

Union painters in Marin County yesterday 
adopted unanimously the five-day week. Begin- 
ning tomorrow they will take Saturdays and Sun- 
days off. The plan, announced by John R. Mazza, 
president of Local No. 83, Brotherhood of Paint- 
ers, is said to meet approval of master painters 
and contractor’ of the county. At the rate of $9 
a day the plan will allow master painters to em- 
ploy more men. 


America is what it is through unionism and 
group action. To say that any one element in our 
country should be denied such group action, that 
it should be a dependant class; that must live by 
the favors of others—is unthinkable. 


“LET’S FINISH 
THE JOB” 


SIX REASONS FOR 
VOTING “YES” ON BOTH 
WATER BOND ISSUES 


Will Reduce Our Taxes. 
Will Reduce Our Water Rates. 


Will Protect Our $55,000,000 
Hetch Hetchy Investment. 


Will Finish Hetch Hetchy and Dis- 
tribute Our Water to Ourselves. 


Will Bring Progress and Expansion. 


Will be Managed in Business-like 
Manner by a Non-Political Public 
Utilities Commission. 


Every Leading Civic, Business, Improvement, 
Labor and Women’s Organization has en- 


dorsed the Two Bond Issues and says 


Vote “YES” 
and End Our Water Worries 


Election May 1 


TAACL MARK 
Look for the Stores with the Bulldogs 


Boss of the Road 


Men’s Kentucky Jeans 
Special $2.25 Pair 
Boss of the Road 


Men’s Hi-Bak Blue Bib Overalls 
Special $1.85 Pair 


Headquarters for Boss of the Road 
Union Made Products 


POLLARD’S 


2798 Mission Street, Corner of 24th Street 
2840 Mission Street at S. P. R. R. Crossing 
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Synopsis of Minutes of April 13, 1928. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p.m. by Presi- 
dent Wm. P. Stanton. 

Roll Call of Officers—Secretary O’Connell ex- 
cused; Vice-President Baker absent, and Delegate 
Daly appointed Vice-President pro tem. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Communications—Filed—Minutes of the Build- 
ing Trades Council. Official minutes of the State 
lederation of Labor. From United States Senator 
Johnson, stating he will gladly co-operate with 
(Congressman Welch relative to H. R. 6518. From 
‘tiie American Federation of Labor, acknowledging 
receipt of resolutions protecting against the efforts 

the Greek Government to destroy the trade 
unions. 

Referred to Secretary—From the Union Labor 
| fe Insurance Company, stating that Secretary 
(Connell has been selected as a member of its 

ivisory Board. From the International Associa- 

n of Machinists, advising the Council that it 
had endorsed Wm. G. McAdoo and co-delegates 
to the Democratic National Convention from Cali- 
ornia. On motion this communication was or- 
dered filed. Communication from Shuford B. 
Marks, with reference to the candidacy of George 
|. Berry, International President of the Printing 
l'ressmen’s Union, for Vice-President of the 
\nited States. On motion this 
was ordered filed. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Cigar- 
makers’ Union, requesting the Council to place the 
‘ella Roma Cigar Company on the Unfair List. 

Referred to Trade Union Promotional League— 
lrom United Textile Workers of America, with 
reference to Pequot sheets and pillow cases and 

iting that they were 100 per cent union made. 


communication 


Report of Executive Committee—In the contro- 
rsy between the Grocery Clerks’ Union and the 
m of Laubacher Bros., there being no one pres- 
t representing the firm, the matter was referred 


- ey 
WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List’? of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 


out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Compton's Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 

Compton's Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 

Chas. Corriea & Bro., Poultry, 425 Wash- 


ington Street. 
Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 
E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 
Foster's Lunches. 


Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 


Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. 
Manning's, Inc., Coffee and Sandwich Shops. 
Market Street R. R. 

Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 
National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 
Purity Chain Stores. 

Regent Theatre. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 

The Mutual Stores Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 

Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 

All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 


to the Secretary for the purpose of securing an ad- 
justment of the existing differences. Committee 
recommended the endorsement oi the wag scale 
of Elevator Operators and Starters, which called 
for an increase of 50 cents per day or $15.00 per 
month. Report concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Grocery Clerks—Reported 
the Mutual and Jenny Wren unfair. Theatrical 
Federation—Conference was recently held in 
Stockton for the purpose of preventing Japanese 
encroachments into the theatrical business; Castro 
Theatre assisting the Garment Workers. Miscel- 
laneous Employees—Donated $25.00 to the Miners. 
Garment Workers—Called the delegates’ attention 
to the union label shirt drive. 

Trade Union Promotional League—The call for 
Garment Workers’ label far behind expectation 
for the first part of April. 

Mrs. Richardson, representing the White Cross, 
spoke on H. R. 11192, which deals with the treat- 
ment of narcotic addicts; moved that the Council 
endorse the bill; motion carried. 

Supervisor Havenner addressed the Council on 
the two bond issues, viz., for the continuation of 
Hetch Hetchy construction and the purchase of 
Spring Valley. 

John Horn, Commissioner of Public Works, Los 
Angeles, relative to invitations given the city offi- 
cials of San Francisco to attend the dedication 
of new city hall in Los Angeles. 

Brother Connors, President of Switchmen’s 
Union, addressed the Council relative to his organ- 
izing efforts and general attitude of unionists and 
non-unionists. Brother John Thorpe, representing 
the International Association of Machinists, also 
addressed the Council. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and same ordered paid. 

Receipts—$771.79. Expenses—$201.04. 

Council adjourned at 10 p.m. 

WM. T. BONSOR, 
Secretary pro tem. 


. 
A CORRECTION AND APOLOGY. 
James W. Mullen, 
Editor, Labor Clarion. 

Dear Sir—It may be unusual for your readers 
to write you their disapprobation of things appear- 
ing in your column headed “Wit at Random,” but 
that which is accepted as wit ceases to be ludi- 
crous when it renders perfectly good union-made 
sweet cookies and cakes into unfair, non-union 
scabby tarts, as you attempt to do in your issue 
of April 13th, when you make a “shabby joke” of 
“Golden 


“Grandma” cookie company’s goods. 


the thoroughly union products of the 
Bear” and 

Now, Brother Mullen, I have been looking for 
the deep channel of the local labor movement's 
power and, from the response I have received from 
this “pun” I believe that it lies along the line of 
your “wit column.” 

The two firms above referred to employ fourteen 
of our members in San Francisco and a like num- 
ber in Oakland and, to appease their wrath, I 
have promised them a “retraction” of this unwar- 
ranted and libelous attempt of yours to be funny. 
Here’s hoping we get it. 

Fraternally yours, 
GEO. G. KIDWELL, 
Secretary, Bakery Wagon 
Drivers and Salesmen. 
od 


A sandwich man, who has been parading up 
and down in front of the store between two board 
signs, said, “I might look like a ham, but I feel 
more like a big piece of cheese.” 


tT 


TRaoe man™ 


You are particular in selecting your 
new MADE-TO-ORDER suit, but none 
the less than we are in checking over 
every detail. Union Made, of course! 


Kelleher & Browne 


716 Market Street 


N. H. HOWARD Phone MARKET 3697 


STERLING AUTO TOP CO. 


AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 
AND TRIMMING 
633-635-637 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE 


“GOOD CLOTHES ON CREDIT” 


MISSION STREET ~ 
at Twenty-second 


R EDLICK-NEWMAN(| 
rie coin peop chee, 


| Southeast 


COMPLETE HOME 
FURNISHERS 


ON CREDIT 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


OCCIDENTAL 
STOVES AND RANGES 


DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 


Sutter 6654 
bmw nnn 


GEO. W. CASWELL CO. 


442 2nd St. 
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AS MAN TO MAN 


In what other make of shoes can 
you get such keen style, fine 
workmanship, long wear 
and comfort as in 
**Styleton Shoes’’ 
And what other really high-grade 
make of men’s shoes is so 


very moderately priced 
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Bas se 
| Phila 


UNION 
SHOE 
STORE 


B. KATSCHINSKI’S SONS 


825 MARKET STREET | ,,), 


STORE 
CLOSES 
SATURDAYS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Brief Items of Interest 
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These members of San Francisco unions have 
passed away since last reports: John S. Rice of 
the carpenters, James T. Lynch of the printers. 

John S. Horn, former secretary of the Los An- 
geles Labor Council and now a member of the 
Board of Public Works of that city, addressed the 
last meeting of the San Francisco Council. He 
was one of number of the officials of Los Angeles 
who came to this city by aeroplane to invite local 
municipal authorities to attend the dedication 
services of the new City Hall in his town, which 
was built about 90 per cent under union condi- 
tions, a very good record for labor in the city 
of lost angels. 

President O’Connor of the International Switch- 
men’s Union of America addressed the last meet- 
ing of the Labor Council in a most interesting 
manner and directed attention to the apathy of the 
average trade unionist in the affairs of his organi- 
zation. He also called attention to the delays and 
expense created for railway organizations by the 
present Federal legislation regulating the adjust- 
ment of differences between the railroads and em- 
ployees. He expects to be in San Francisco and 
the Bay district for some time in an effort to 
strengthen the local unions. 

Death benefits totaling $11,200 were paid by 
Carmen’s Local Nc 518 during 1927, E. D. Van- 
deleur, president, r o>rted today in his annual sum- 
mary of activities the local, the membership of 
which is made up of employees of the Municipal 
Railway. A total of 14 members died during the 
year, and the average payment to the beneficiaries 
was $800. Funds from which the benetits are paid 
are obtained by paying of one-half of the regular 
dues into an old age, death and disability fund. 

The U. S. Employees’ Association will hold a 
mass meeting in St. Francis Hall, Native Sons’ 
Building, 414 Mason street, tonight to map out 
plans for a nation-wide campaign for immediate 
relief of underpaid federal employees. 
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THE BOND ISSUES. 
San Francisco, Cal., April 18, 1928. 
To All San Francisco Unions, Officers 
and Members. 

Greeting: The San Francisco Labor Council 
favors the two pending bond issues to be voted on 
at the special election on May Ist. 

One issue is for $20,000,000, with which to com- 
plete the Hetch Hetchy aqueduct; the other issue 
is for $41,000,000, with which to purchase the 
Spring Valley properties, on which the city has an 
option expiring in 1933. Both bond issues are 
equally necessary to insure the future growth and 
welfare of the inhabitants of this city. 

The $55,000,000 already spent on Hetch Hetchy 
would be clear waste unless we complete the aque- 
duct and in addition thereto acquire storage facil- 
ities and a distributing system. Why, then, not 
provide the latter by purchasing the Spring Valley, 
which is a going concern and will pay for itself 
and leave a surplus which soon will enable the 
city to reduce the existing high water rates? 
Should we enter into competition with the Spring 
Valley, we would have to tear up all our new 
streets and both the city and the private company 
would be compelled to charge high rates to meet 
their respective obligations and the people would 
be no better off than they are now. 

The time is ripe to acquire Spring Valley and 
bring Hetch Hetchy water into the city; the finan- 
cial conditions are favorable to doing it now; and 
we must not delay, as we will need both more 
water and an income from gur investment, so as 
to cover interest and redemption charges on the 
indebtedness. By delaying we lose in more ways 
than one, and we incur the risk of being compelled 
to buy Spring Valley at a much higher figure 
than the present, which is based upon land val- 
ues of 1921. 


You are each and all therefore sincerely urged 


Friday, April 20, 1928 


to do everything possible to get out the vote and 
inform your members of the desirability and ad: 
vantages to all our people of voting in favor o, 
both these bond issues. 
Fraternally, 
WILLIAM P. STANTON, President. 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
ee 

POLITICS IS SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT. 

Trade unionists should not be affected by pres- 
ent-day cynicism toward political activity. Those 
who encourage this flippancy seek a free field to 
use government for their individual purpose. Cor- 
rupt politicians are but a reflex of those who cor.- 
tribute funds to make this corruption possibl:. 
Governmental wrongs cannot be righted if citizens 
affect a contempt for politics and refuse to vote. 
This attitude is always cheered by those who live 
by privilege. The term “politics,” in its best sense, 
is defined in the Century Dictionary: “The science 
or practice of government, the regulation and gov- 
ernment of a nation or state for the preservation 
of its safety, peace and prosperity.” The term 
“politician” is defined: “One who is versed in the 
science of government and the art of governing; on 
who is skilled in politics.” It should be the proud 
boast of every American that he is versed in the sci- 
ence of government—that he is a politician and tha 
he takes an active part in politics. To do otherwis: 
is to surrender the field to those who have a sin- 
ister purpose when they encourage voters to “keep 
away from politics.” This advice is freely given, 
but never followed by privilege seekers. 

> 
TEACHERS SHOULD STAND FOR RIGHT. 

“Teachers will be slaves if they act like slaves,’ 
said Walter Lippman, chief editorial writer for 
the New York World, in an address on “Ameri- 
can Inquisitors” at the University of Virginia. 

The address was a stirring appeal to teach- 
ers to own themselves, and can be accepted b: 
citizens in every walk of life. 

“Tt might be argued,” said Mr. Lippman, “that 
the teaching profession could establish its inde- 
pendence if it were better prepared to stand up 
and fight. I believe that to be true. I believe th 
great body of educators hardly realize the power 
they could exercise if they chose not to endure 
this perpetual bullying from ignoramuses. 

“Weakness always tempts the bully. If teachers 
cower they will be bullied. The tragedy and ab- 
surdity of the thing is that they could so easily 
rally a following if they had the imagination to 
realize how strong they are. If they chose to sa 
they would not endure the intolerable indignities 
to which they are subjected they would very soon 
command a new kind of respect in the nation.” 

> 
PAINT SPRAYS HARMFUL. 

Regulation of paint sprays was urged by Frank 
C. MacDonald, president State Building Trades 
Council, at the annual convention in Petaluma, 
Calif. The unionist reported that the California 
Industrial Accident Commission will consider this 
question in the near future. 

Rules are necessary to protect the lives and the 


health of men who operate these machines, sai 
Mr. MacDonald. 


THE RECOGNIZED LABEL 


HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 
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